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The Principle of Using 
GUMPERT’S Quality 


Products in Camps 


The problem of bulk cooking for camps 
will be taken up each month by the Gum- 
pert chef in this column. Much valuable 
data regarding Gumpert’s Products which 
would be of interest to camp managers and 
cooks will be contained in this article. 





MOCHA CREAM PUDDING 
COFFEE PUDDING 

Place to boil on the stove three pints of 
good fresh coffee. Now into a separate pot 
put the contents of one 22-ounce package of 
Gumpert’s Vanilla Cream Dessert. To this 
add one pint of cold water a little at a time 
and mix to a smooth paste. Turn this mix- 
ture into the boiling coffee on the stove and 
bring to a thorough boil, stirring constantly 
to prevent scorching. Pour, at once, into 
service pans and place in ice box to chill. 


Serve with milk or light cream. 


FOR 100 PORTIONS 


Use 5 packages of Gumpert’s Vanilla 
Cream Dessert, 10 pints of coffee, and 10 


pints of water, and proceed as above directed. — 


WASHINGTON OR BOSTON 
CREAM PIE 


Bake a good sponge cake in a regular, deep, 
10-inch pie tin. Allow to cool and split cake 
through center, making two layers. Make up 
Vanilla Cream Dessert as directed on box, 
allow to partly cool and spread thickly be- 
tween the layers. Sprinkle top of cake with 


yowdered sugar. 
I 


COCOANUT CREAM PIE 


\fter making up Gumpert’s Vanilla Cream 
Dessert as directed on box, simply stir into 
the cream as soon as removed from stove, 
whatever quantity of shredded cocoanut you 
desire and at once fill into baked pie shell. 
\llow to cool and top with whipped cream or 


meringue. 


PINEAPPLE CREAM PIE 


Strain the juice from a No. 2 tin of crushed 
pineapple. Now make up Gumpert’s Vanilla 
Cream Dessert as directed on the package, 
adding the pineapple juice that was strained 
from the fruit in place of so much water. 
When the Cream Dessert is removed from the 
stove, but while it is yet hot, add the pine- 
apple and fold together well. Fill into baked 
pie shells and allow to cool. When cold, top 


with whipped cream or egg meringue. 





S. GUMPERT CO., INC. 


363 W. Erie St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bush Terminal 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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BASS MOCCASINS PREFERRED 


Many camp directors specify Bass Moccasins as regular 
camp equipment because they are True Moccasins — 
lightest, most flexible and most comfortable of all footwear. 


Whether it’s hiking, golfing, indoor wear or whatever the 
camp need, there is a Bass Style built expressly for the 


purpose. 


A full explanation of Bass Moccasin superiority, Catalog 
and Price List will be sent to Camp Executives on request 


3.H. BASS & CO. ion. Maine 


the 





No. 830-W 
Women’s Smoked Elk True Moccasin 
Oxford, Gristle Sole and Heel. 
Standard equipment for many girls’ 
camps and approved by the Y.W.C.A. 
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CAMP EQUIPMENT 
FOR 1929 














for everyone 


ganizations, 
Send for Catalog 


GIRL SCOUT CAMP EQUIPMENT 


DEPARTMENT 


670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


who camps 


The large volume of business done 
with our manufacturers of equip- 
ment used by Girl Scouts enables us 
to quote low prices to all camp di- 
rectors on standard camp equipment 
and uniforms. Special prices on out- 


fitting camps, schools and social or- 











Jordan Marsh 
Company 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 


Camp Outfitting 
Section 


Camp apparel to conform exactly 
with dress regulations of any camp 
furnished at reasonable prices — a 
separate shop of specialized service 


Third Floor, Main Store 


We shall be glad to 
send our Experienced 
Representative 


ie a —_— a ie 








Camp Supplies, Ine. 
38 Chauncy Street 
Boston 


© 


? 


OUTFITTER TO CAMP, 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Inquiries solicited 





The 
ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Atlantic Monthly 
The House Beautiful 
The Youth’s Companion 
The Magazine World 


For Advertising Rates and Special Discounts 
Address 

8 ARLINGTON St. 

Boston, Mass. 


200 Firrn Ave. 
New York Crry 























NATURE STUDY 
&, | 
SUPPLIES 
Bird glasses 
Microscopes and s!ides 
Insect collecting and mounting supplies 
Dissecting instruments and sets 


Chemicals and all other laboratory supplies 


Send for catalogs 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY CO. 


1176 Mount Hope Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


























THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 
191-195 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Liberty 9750 


——,, ALL MAKES 


i TYPEWRITERS 
SOLD, RENTED 
REPAIRED 
MULTISTAMP and MIMEOGRAPH 
DUPLICATORS 
COMMERCIAL STATIONERY 
FILING METHODS 


Send for Catalog and Price List 
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At a meeting of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Count Korsyb- 
sky waved violent arms as he declaimed 
against the eternal practice of talking for 
talk’s sake. I don’t remember anything 
more that the sage count said; but I do 
remember his recurrent anathemas of 
toky-tok-tok. 

Summer camp is an antidote for the 
poisonous accumulations of winter talka- 
tiveness. A chance to clear the mental 
system of most of the verbal rubbish ab- 
sorbed, willy-nilly, through the sedentary 
hibernation of children at home, at school, 
at the movies and at church. 

They are talked to first thing in the 
morning by parents or maids or govern- 
esses getting them ready for school. They 
are talked to by teachers (and sometimes 
by the principal) or else they are asked 
questions by the teacher, answerable al- 
most entirely in terms learned from writ- 
ten talk in books. They are talked to and 
talked about at home, and then censured, 
mildly or vehemently for talking too much 
themselves. They go to the movies which 
talk to them in grotesque and distorted 
exaggerations through the eye. At Sun- 


* TOKY-TOK-TOK ” 
By A. E. Hamitron 


day school and in church they are talked 
to again, questioned about the golden 
text or what they remember from the last 
lesson. They may sing a little, which is a 
relief for a moment, and a lift above the 
arid plains of verbosity. With an interval 
of play during which they live instead of 
existing, their day turns to night and if 
their parents do not talk to them, there is 
a bedtime story over the radio. 

Eye and ear, taking in, taking in! Small, 
growing brains endeavoring to handle the 
vast mass of auditory and ocular impres- 
sions poured in at an incredible rate (if we 
would only try and measure it) from wak- 
ing time till sleep. Some of it is turned 
into perceptions, seldom accurate because 
adults seldom make themselves clear to 
children. <A little of it goes into definite 
associations and becomes a part of the 
inner world of child thinking. An infinites- 
imal part of it may some time be used in 
creative thought. Thank God the aver- 
age, normal child is endowed with a won- 
derful forgettery, a mechanism of retreat 
from and defending against this Niagara 
of language, mostly fortunately meaning- 
less, which thunders around all day from 


vocal cords, books, movie screens and 
radio. 

Comes summer time with a release of 
boy and girl soul into action, the immedi- 
ate release of one’s total organism to the 
stimulus of the moment—the whole 
body, the integral personality moving, ex- 
pressing, doing! An opportunity to live a 
life, a chance to be oneself at least for a 
time every day! Perhaps even with a 
period now and then of absolute silence 
(save for the little noiseless noise among 
the leaves, born of the very sigh that si- 
lence heaves) and loneness in the wood- 
land or on the lake! 

And yet, even now, there are growlings 
of coming thunder. Even now we see signs 
of “teaching” things at camp, of dramatic 
programs, of moral instruction, of camp 
libraries, of lecturers, of talk! I, for one, 
shall fight against this invasion. With 
good stories by the fire, with the fewest 
words possible at all other times, I shall 
labor to reduce talk to a minimum, and 
raise constantly the ratio of action. If 
there is to be talk, let the campers them- 
selves do it! 








CURRICULA OF A COURSE IN CAMP MANAGEMENT FOR DIRECTORS 


Topic assigned to the Southern Appa- 
lachian Section and presented at the At- 
lantic City meeting, by Col. L. L. Rice, 
chairman. 


Prerequisites of a Director 


1. Good health 

Not a mere desideratum, but a “‘sine 
qua non.” A director who is sickly, deli- 
cate, puny, who does not radiate daily 
good cheer, who is playing the camp game 
primarily for his health’s sake, should be 
an anomaly. 


. 


2. A fair education 

The director need not be a college grad- 
uate; certainly not a Ph.D., although the 
more comprehensive his education, the 
more commanding will be his influence 
and the broader his range of sympathy 
and appreciation. 
3. Common sense 

Practically grafted on idealism should 
be his goal. An educated fool posing as a 
director is a travesty on humanity. The 
gift of common sense should endow him 
with tact, a fine conception and use of 


judgment, quick discrimination between 
essential and non-essential, reasonable 
self-contro], toleration, a democratic dis- 
like of snobbery, the human touch. 


4. An attitude basically religious 

Creed, dogma, sectarianism, propa- 
ganda, are of no vital consequence in camp 
life. Of whatsoever faith, the director 
should believe in a morally governed uni- 
verse and square his preachments by prac- 
tice. 


5. Adequate financial resources 

A summer camp inadequately equipped 
and officered is a dishonest gesture: a dis- 
ingenuous bid for patronage that cannot 
get its money’s worth. Moreover, the di- 
rector who borrows too heavily in order to 
secure an excellent equipment too often 
inherits endless worries, exasperating em- 
barrassments, humiliating curtailment in 
service, and, at times, a beggarly liquida- 
tion, if not actual bankruptcy. 


Certain Preliminary Conditions 


1. Type of camp 
First, for boys large or small, or for 


girls; second, purely recreational; third, 
recreational and educational; fourth, pri- 
marily educational — virtually a summer 
school; fifth, recreational, educational and 
inspirational; sixth, “ Y,” “Scout,” ete. 


2. Geographical location: topographical site 

First, located in the North, the South, 
the East, the West; second, on the sea- 
shore, in the mountains, on the plains, on 
river or lake, near town or city, or remote 
from arterial highways. The determining 
factors are personal preference, ownership 
of property having camp potentialities, 
permanent residence, cost of acreage to be 
utilized. Good drinking water and perfect 
sanitary conditionsare absolute desiderata. 


3. Equipment: nature and extent 
Determined first, by funds available; 
second, by character of the camp and its 
location; third, by the number to be ac- 
commodated. Consists of: first, buildings 
temporary or permanent in structure; 
second, furnishings for same; third, canoes 
rowboats, sail boats, motor boats, stables 
andcorrals, athletic fields,tenniscourts, etc. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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A MYSTERY CAMP FIRE 
By H. Bensamin Ropison 
Assistant Scout Executive, Pasadena, San Gabriel Valley Council, Calif. 


One of the most interesting and delight- 
ful parts of any camp program are the 
evening camp fires. Here friendships are 
strengthened, worth-while ideas — ex- 
changed, and songs, stories and stunts en- 
joved. In short, a fitting way to end a 
perfect day. 

Many camps use the same general pro- 
gram night after night and so by constant 
use the camp fire program loses much of 
its charm and value. Why not vary the 
form or put a thrill into it occasionally ? 

In our camp at Cherry Valley Harbor, 
Catalina Island, I arranged a camp fire 
program known as the Mystery Fire. 
As the evening shadows fall upon the 
camp a messenger arrives with a queerly 
worded letter from the Old Witch who 
lives in a grove of cherry trees some dis- 
tance up the valley. Previous mention 
had been made that this grove was called 
the witch's grove and that some day we 
would visit it. The letter is read and proves 
to be an invitation from the Old Witch to 
visit her. We start out at once single file, 
pledging each other to silence until our 
visit shall be over. Our trip to the grove 
is rather eventful. We hear strange noises, 
(not too many or the effect will be spoiled), 
bumping into wet towels suspended over 
the path, winding through trees, over 
rocks, and damp soggy ground. Upon 
approaching the grove we see a man hung 
from a tree, his body silhouetted against a 
moonlit sky. A little later a phosphorus 
hand reachesout toclutch us as we pass by. 

Ready for whatever may come we arrive 
at a small clearing in the grove and are 
seated in a small circle facing an altar of 
rocks. The trees about us glow with phos- 
phorus as do the rocks on the altar. There 
is a human skull placed on the altar with 
one small candle glowing beside it. The 
witch then appears dressed in conven- 
tional costume, carrying a lighted candle, 
and calls our attention to the skull on the 
altar, declaring it is that of her husband, 
who was hung in that very grove many 
years before. 

She then takes the flame from her 
candle and apparently throws it up into 
the trees. A flame bursts forth and de- 
scends to the very foot of the altar, light- 
ing strange lights of red, blue and green. 


A short story appropriate to the par- 
ticular locality in which the camp fire is 
held is then told. 

The Witch then complains that it is 
growing cold and proceeds to light the 
candle at the altar. After traveling around 
the unlit camp fire several times making 
weird incantations she then backs away 
several feet and proceeds to throw the 
candle flame into the wood (this is merely 
done by her snuffing out the flame and 
going through the motions of throwing 
something into the fire). Immediately 
great clouds of white smoke arise, followed 
by flames. This has a very quieting effect 
upon the audience, and produces a good 
atmosphere for mystery stories, stunts, 
or tricks. In closing the witch must van- 
ish, taking with her the skull. The locality 
will no doubt suggest some method by 
which this can be accomplished. 

Avoid making the program too long as it 
is apt to become tiresome sitting so quietly 
for a long period. The hike back to camp 
is similar to the one coming to the grove. 

Of course, the tense moment is when the 
fire falls from the tree, or bursts forth from 
the camp fire. This is how it is done: to 
build the fire, place two tablespoons of 
potassium chlorate powder and two 
tablespoons of sugar well mixed in a small 
dish surrounded by light inflammable 
material well saturated with kerosene, 
gasoline, or alcohol. Next arrange a small 
bottle containing one tablespoon of sul- 
phurie acid in such a way that the con- 
tents can be emptied on the sugar by 
means of a string pulled at some distance 
from the fire. After all arangements are 
made, build the fire up in such a way so 
that all the apparatus is well hidden. The 
same arrangement is made for the fire fall 
except that a ball of cotton well saturated 
with alcohol and fastened around a spool 
or small tin slide is lit and slides down a 
tightly stretched wire to the foot of the 
altar. The phosphorus effects are made 
by dissolving sulphur crystals in carbon 
bisulphide, and painting it on the surface 
you wish to glow. Your local fireworks 
dealer can supply you with the colored 
fire necessary. The handling of all chemi- 
cals should be done by a responsible adult 
person. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


Official outfitters to over 90 boys’ and 
girls’ camps 


A separate shop specializing in com- 
plete camp outfitting 


Four features 


Permanent Picture Gallery 

Camp Information Bureau 

Special New York Outfitting Service 
Annual Spring Camp Exposition 

PLUS Filene service and Filene values 


Why not send for our quotations 
on your uniform? 








@snopolitan 


offers camp advertisers a larger circulation 
among substantial prospects than any other 
medium with an organized camp department 


More than 1,500.000 copies monthly 














Camp Directors and Parents who are inter- 

ested in Camp and Athletic Supplies are 

respectfully invited to visit our Boston Store. 
(Catalog sent on request) 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


344 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Your 


ADVERTISEMENT 


in The Christian Science Monitor 
will reach people who give patron- 
age to high-class camps. 

Circulation Over 180,000 

Send for Rates and Data 

THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
An International Daily Newspaper 


Published by the Christian Science Publishing 
Society at 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Camp directors and counselors have for 
years been studying the hygienic side of 
hiking. Letters, articles 
and books have made _ us 
familiar with the latest ap- 
proved wearing apparel, 
such as to prevent overex- 
posure, blisters and undue 
fatigue. The campcraft ex- 
perts have worked out 
such menus as can be effi- 
ciently transported and 
yet give the most nourish- 
ment. But one important 
aspect of the long hike has 
not as yet had much share 
in the discussion. That is 
the mental side. Some may 
believe that this is merely 
a matter of common sense 
and needs no discussion. 
Nevertheless a few points 
may be of some interest to 
counselors who have not 
had long experience in taking groups of 
boys or girls on long trips or hikes. 

To elaborate a little — the success of a 
hike depends on everyone’s enjoyment of 
it. A few chronic complainers easily spoil 
the fun of all the other members. Often- 
times their complaints are not due to real 
physical weariness or discomfort, but are 
merely a matter of habit, or they may be 
caused by a desire to get attention. Shall 
we always leave these boys or girls behind 
rather than risk the spoiling of a trip by 
including them in the party? That is one 
solution, but it is not very helpful to these 
campers who need to learn the art of being 
a “‘good sport.” If their home training 
has not done this for them the camp has 
the opportunity of remedying that defi- 
ciency. Is it not better then to include 
these less desirable hikers on some of the 
shorter trips (if they are physically fit) in 
the hope that they will learn the desir- 
able mental attitude from other hikers? 

The danger of this procedure is that the 
complaining attitude may spread to some 
of the children of weaker morale. Every 


The national Association for the Pres- 
ervation of the Wild Flowers and affiliated 
organizations are sponsoring illustrated 
lectures on our wild flowers given in public 
and private schools with a view of en- 
couraging and educating children to pro- 
tect native plants and wild flowers from 
destruction, to cut them with care and 
judgment only, leaving the rarer species 
to multiply, and to spread a knowledge of 
their habits and cultural requirements. 

In order that campers may become the 
guardians and not the exterminators of 
wild plants, the following lists are printed. 

Among the flowers which should be 
preserved and which the boys and girls are 
asked not to pick are the following: 
adder’s mouth, arbutus, bloodroot, blue 


HOW SHALL WE HIKE 
By Peart BrRaGpon 
Camp Kehonka 





Courtesy of Ragged Mountain Camp 


counselor dreads the first mention of 
thirst, because immediately water be- 
comes the uppermost idea in everyone's 
mind. Many would not have thought of 
being thirsty for some time had not the 
idea been mentioned aloud. Once the 
whole group begins to droop for lack of 
water, the morale of the trip is spoiled 
until some kind of drinking place can be 
found. 

Are there any set rules for keeping up 
this morale of the group? Probably not, 
but it is safe to say that the attitude of the 
counselor in charge has a very consider- 
able effect upon it. And this attitude is 
communicated very largely by silence at 
the right times. ‘‘ Preaching” is as out of 
favor in camp as in school. Above all, 
sarcastic comments should be avoided. 
Then, too, if the counselor is careful to be 
sympathetic when anything is really the 
matter with a camper they will all be 
ready to trust his or her judgment at other 
times. Some who tend to give in to slight 
fatigue respond wonderfully to a little 
personal praise at the critical moment. 


PRESERVE THE WILD FLOWERS 


By H. W. Gipson 


bells, cardinal flower, columbine, dogwood, 
Dutchman’s breeches, fringed gentian, 
fringed orchis, Indian pipe, Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit, lady’s slipper, laurel, liverwort, mag- 
nolia, May apple, meadow lily, partridge 
berry, pitcher plant, pond lily, rhododen- 
dron, trillium, winterberry (black alder), 
wintergreen, checkerberry, wood lily, 
yellow violet, ground pins and ferns. 

In the list of flowers which should be 
picked in moderation are the anemone, 
arrowhead, bittersweet, black haw, bluets, 
blue flag, bottle gentian, butterfly weed, 
button bush, wild geranium, flax, foxglove, 
fringed polygala, harebells, marsh mari- 
gold, milkwort, rose mallow, shad bush, 
skull cap, turtle head, white azalea, wild 
calla. 





The counselor should always be on the 
lookout for such moments, and be ready 
to halt the march if some- 
one really needs a short 
rest. 

We all know that some 
“ampers walk easily at a 
fast pace, while others can 
do very well if they are not 
obliged to keep up to a 
speed not normal for them. 
With any large group it is 
best to divide into a fast 
and aslow group, one coun- 
selor always remaining 
at the end of the latter. 
A few exhibit the strange 
trait of lagging way behind 
if they are at the end of 
the line, but are brisk 
hikers if they can start out 
and remain at the front. 
The psychological effect of 
having the whole group 
following them is all that is necessary. 

Another effective aid in keeping up the 
spirit of the hikers is singing. The suc- 
cess of this is well known by army officers. 
Toward the end of a long trip much inter- 
est can be aroused by all participating in 
composing, to the music of some familiar 
song, words telling about the events of 
that trip. In doing so, little happenings 
which might have been irritating can be 
turned to humorous account. Mosquitoes 
and tiny black midges can be almost en- 
joyed when their praises are told by rol- 
licking song! 

These are only a few suggestions on the 
mental side of hiking. If others who have 
had experience in walking with groups of 
“ampers would discuss the ideas gleaned 
from that experience, we might soon ac- 
cumulate enough mental “do's” and 
“don'ts” to make us as sure of the mental 
success of our should-be-jolly trips from 
camp as we are now reasonably sure of 
their physical success. 


The society suggests among the flowers 
which may be picked freely the following: 
asters, black-eyed Susan, blackberries, 
blazing star, blueberries, blue-eyed grass, 
bush clover, bush honeysuckle, butter- 
and-eggs, cattails, celandine, chicory, 
clovers, cone flower, cress, daisy, dande- 
lion, elderberry, evening primrose, fire- 
weed, golden asters, golden rod, indigo, 
jewel weed, meadow beauty, mints, morn- 
ing glory, mustard, pickerel weed, sheep 
laurel, sunflower, thistle, violet, wild lily 
of the valley, wild parsnip, wild roses, 
yellow rocket and yellow wood oxalis. 

The society feels that the development 
of the public opinion of the next genera- 
tion is in the hands of the teachers, camp 
directors and counselors. 
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CAMPING’S RECOMMENDED DEALERS 


A Classified Directory of Advertisers of Interest to the Organized 


Summer Camp. 


Camp Directors are urged to write these dealers 


for catalogs and prices when buying supplies 


Accounting 


CHARLES F. RITTENHOUSE AND COMPANY 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

89 StaTE Street, Bosvon, Mass. 
Wide and varied experience on financial and ac- 
counting problems of camps, private schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, and other institutions. Simple 
and practical methods devised for accounting for 
income and expense. Budgets planned to control 
operating expenses. Bookkeeping service fur- 
nished during the camp season. 


Arts and Crafts Materials 
THE BUTTERFLY BOX, INC. 
70 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prime source for Butterfly art materials, shades, 
trays, etc. Reed and Basketry supplies. Sil- 
houettes. Expert Instruction by arrangement. 
One day mail order service. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, INC. 

26 Everett STREET, ALLSTON STATION, Boston 34, 

Mass. 
Basketry and chair caning are rapidly becoming 
very popular in the schools and in the home, as 
they are practical, interesting, easy to learn and to 
do. We sell materials of the finest quality, reeds, 
raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash splints, 
cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, rush, 
willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Send 15 
cents for 65-page catalogue containing directions 
and illustrations of over 500 different articles. 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 

140 Sutiivan St., New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Dur Esso Cuay, the ideal 
Camp Craft. Requires no equipment. Endorsed 
by over 100 leading camps. Parchment Shades 
and Woodenware for Dur Esso Decoration. 
Catalog and Illustrated Instructions free on re- 
quest. Artists’ Materials and Smocks. 


YE SUSAN BURR 

Hookep Ruc NEEDLES 

Tue Ho.iiey Associates 

406 Cuurcn St., Torrinctron, Conn. 
Hooked Rug making, developing original design 
and use of color, is slowly but surely growing as a 
worth-while campcraft activity. 
Wholesale rate to camps. Send dollar for sample 
needle with full instructions, postpaid. 


Camp Outfitters 


CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 

38 CHAUNCY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Headquarters for camp uniforms and outfits. 
Large stocks of standard supplies on hand. Par- 
ticularly equipped for work on special garments 
and materials. Everything that the boy or girl 
will need at camp. 


GIRL SCOUT CAMP EQUIPMENT DEPART- 

MENT 

670 Lexincton AVENUE, New York City 
Camp equipment that has been used successfully 
by Girl Scout Campers available for everyone. 
Special terms to Camp Directors. Camp and 
School uniforms, hiking equipment, tents and cots. 
Send for catalog. 


Food Products 


BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY 
BLACKSTONE, NORTH AND N. CENTRESTREETS 
Boston, Mass. 

““New England’s Own” Packers and Producers 
of Fine Foods supplying summer camps at whole- 
sale prices. Beef, lamb, bacon, hams, poultry, 
fresh fish, dairy products, fresh and preserved 
fruits and vegetables. Write for list. 


Footwear 
THAYER McNEIL 
47 TrempLe Piace, Boston, Mass. 
Offers correct shoes for gymnasium, hiking, field 
hockey, tennis, ballet, rhythmic and interpretive 
dancing. A competent representative will call at 
schools or camps to supervise fittings. 








HIS BREAD CAME BACK 
BUTTERED 
A Camping advertiser says: 

Our business with camps has increased 
this year over the preceding year. We 
think it is only fair to tell you that we 
attribute much of this growth to our ad- 
vertisement in your paper. 

(Name on request) 








Medals, Pins, Cups, etc. 

HAVENS & CO. 

17 THompson STREET, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturing Jewelers. Estimates furnished on 
camp awards such as rings, pins, medals, trophies 
and cups. Correspondence invited. 


DORRETY OF BOSTON 

387 WASHINGTON STREET 
Designer and Manufacturer of Camp and School 
Medals and Pins. Dies made; New Designs 
added continually. Write for Leaflet on Pins, 
Medals for Camp Activities; also Prize Shields and 
Loving Cups. 


BOSTON BADGE CO. 

333 WasHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prize trophies, medals, cups, shields, badges and 
felt goods. Send for catalogue “C.” 


Medicinal Supplies 

OTIS CLAPP & SON, INC. 

439 BoyLston STREET, Boston, Mass. 

417 WestmInsTER St., Provipence, R. I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Ob- 
tundia, First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles for 
Plant Hospitals and Camps. Send for catalog of 
First Aid Kits and Supplies. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
AnTI-SNAKE-BiTE Serum. Effective against bites 
of copperhead, rattlesnake and moccasin. The 
only remedy for snake bite approved by the 
United States Government and American Medi- 
cal Association. 
Ivyor. For treatment of Ivy and Oak poison. 
B. F. I. Powder. Promotes healing — for all skin 
irritations. 


Office Appliances 
OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 
191-195 DrvonsHIRE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Liberty 9750 
Everything for efficient camp offices; Type- 
writers, Rented and Sold, Mimeographs and Multi- 
stamps, Adding Machines, Commercial Stationery, 
Files. Catalog. 


Photography 

THE COSMOS PRESS, INC. 

Harvarp Square, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Furnishes a photographic service for camps and 
schools. Staff photographers visit camps during 
season and take pictures which have sales value 
as well as artistic merit. Expenses shared. Write 
for particulars. 


Playground Apparatus 


JUNGLEGYM, INC. 

5 Irvine TERRACE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Originators of patented gymnastic apparatus in 
use at such camps as Mowglis, Aloha Hive, 
O-At-Ka, Winniday and Anawan, for junior boy 
and girl campers. Good fun and exercise. Send 
for folder. 


Publications 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 

324 WasHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
“The Leading Family Daily in New England” 
carries more camp advertising than all other Bos- 
ton papers combined. Reaches discriminating 
parents who appreciate and can afford the best in 
summer camps. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

16 Beacon StrEEtT, Boston, Mass. 
A weekly periodical with a wide circulation among 
the intellectual. Maintains a camp and school de- 
partment for advisory service to parents. Special 
Time discounts given. Rate card on application. 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 

600 Lexincton AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
Plays and pageants for outdoors and for special 
holidays. Special services and program material 
for camps, study courses, folk songs and folk 
dances. Books of games, Send for catalogue. 


Sewage Disposal Equipment 


KAUSTINE CO., INC. 

Perry, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Kaustine Toilet systems and 
Kaustine Septic Tanks for camps. Free engineer- 
ing advice and instruction given in any camp sani- 
tation problems. 


Teachers Agencies 
THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


oF Boston, 120 Boyiston STREET 
RECOMMENDS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
AND CAMPS 
Teachers and Counselors selected with discrimina- 
tion. Careful service without charge to employers. 


Toilet Preparations 


EMARCO CO. 

HuntTINGTON AND Loncwoop Avss., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of highest grade Cold Cream, 
Cocoa Butter Cream, for tan and sunburn, Ever- 
green Tree Ointment, invaluable for hiking, Liquid 
Shampoos, Green Soap or Castile. Seventy spe- 
cialties. Send for Price List. 


Water Supplies 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC. 
Newakk, N. J. 
Camp water supplies should always be sterilized 
to avoid all possibility of water-borne disease. 
W & T chlorine contro! apparatus sterilizes 75% 
of the drinking water supplied in North America. 
Send for folder ‘Small Water Supplies.” 


Woven Names 


J. & J. CASH, INC. 

2377H STREET, SouTH NORWALK, CONN. 
Makers of Cash’s Names for marking clothing, 
linen, etc. Prevent laundry losses, ownership dis- 
putes and are distinctive, permanent, economical. 
Used by camps, schools, institutions — and by the 
public for over thirty years. 
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NEWS FROM THE CAMP WORLD 


Among the camps discontinued this 
summer are: Wake Robin, Woodland, 
N. Y.; Brush Hill, Paul Smith’s, N. Y.; 


Cleveland Lodge, Buzzards Bay, Mass.; 


and Sea Line, Portsmouth, R. I. 

Everett Perry Wilder who has con- 
ducted Camp Soan-ge-taha for the past 
five years on Canoe Island, Lake Alamoo- 
sook, Maine, has purchased a site near by 
on the mainland where he has moved this 
camp and has renamed it Camp Sparta. 
His former camp site is being used by its 
owner, John R. French, headmaster of 
Derby Academy, Hingham, Mass., as a 
coeducational camp. 

Dr. John B. May has sold his former 
Camp Winnetaska at Holderness, N. H., 
to Mrs. Doris Bramson Whitehouse of the 
Whitehouse Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
and has leased the site of Wabewawa, his 
camp for boys, to Fred D. Aldrich of 
Worcester Academy, who is opening here 
Little Squam Lodges, a recreation and 
tutoring camp for boys. Dr. and Mrs. 
May are conducting on an adjacent point 
a small camp for girls. 

Mr. E. M. Moore of the Huntington 
School, Boston, has been appointed co- 
director of Camp Wonalancet. 

Treetops at Lake Placid, N. Y., since 
1920 directed by Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Slesinger, has been taken over by Mrs. 
Helen Lacey, of the Birch-Wathen School, 
New York City, and Douglas H. Haskell, 
editor of Creative Art. 

Mr. A. E. Hamilton has changed the 
name of his camp Sebago-Bear Mountain 
to Camp Ironwood. 

Miss Jessie C. Pond and Miss Lucy H. 
Weister have turned over the direction of 
Camp Runoia, Belgrade, Maine, to two of 
their staff members, Dr. Constance E. 
Dowd and Dr. Ada H. Aerlitt, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. W. F. Carlson, formerly head of — 


Glen Eden School, Stamford, Conn., is 
now director and principal of the Ossining 
School for Girls at Ossining, N. Y. 

Mr. Stacy B. Southworth, headmaster 
of Thayer Academy, Braintree, co-direc- 
tor at Camp Moosehead, will take an ac- 
tive part in the camp management this 
year. 

Miss Miriam L. Spaulding, formerly of 
the Physical Education Department at 
Mt. Holyoke College and of the staff of 
Camps Quanset ‘pe Quinnebeck, directs 
Camp Adeawonda, West Ossipee, N. H., 
which is owned by Richard W. Burnes and 
Helen E. Atwood. 

Stanley B. Kelley, formerly director of 
Camp Eastford and the Big “K” Ranch 
trail, has established * ‘Double R” Ranch 
for boys at Prescott, Arizona. 

The Mascoma Camps at Enfield, N. H., 
have been sold by their former owner to 
James P. Bower and Thomas J. Dent, 
both connected with the Physical Educa- 
tion Department at Dartmouth College. 

Blue Mountain Camp at Weld, Maine, 
has changed its name to Camp Lawroweld 


and is still directed by Joseph Stagg 


Lawrence. 


Birch Rock Camp at East Waterford, 
Maine, has come under the exclusive con- 
trol of W. R. Brewster of the Country Day 
School of Boston. Mr. B. W. Boyden, his 
former partner, is now connected with the 
Rutgers Preparatory School, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Mrs. Wilfrid O. White, who for the past 
eight years has conducted Camp Tashmoo 
at Vineyard Haven, Mass., as a camp for 
girls, has changed it into a camp for boys. 
The activities are supervised by Edgar H. 
Matheson of the Mohonk School. 

The site formerly occupied by Mrs. 
Norman White’s Camp Winnecowaisa at 
Orleans, Mass., has been taken over by 
Mrs. Bessie J. H. Rand, whose husband 
conducts Camp Winnecook for boys in 
Maine. This will be the sister camp to 
Winnecook. 

Camp Sakukiak, East Brownfield, 
Maine, formerly conducted as a camp for 
boys by Dr. Whitman G. Stickney of 
Beverly, Mass., has been acquired by 
Mrs. Doris W. McKnight of Groveland, 
Mass. and Miss Mary T. Sargent of 
Haverhill, Mass., who are conducting it 
as a camp for girls of high school age. 

Camp Greylock, on Center Lake, 
Becket, Mass., has acquired 236 addi- 
tional acres adjoining their property. The 
purchase included the former Berkshire 
County truant school building, later 
known as York Villa, and for years a pop- 
ular summer boarding house. Dr. Nerman 
Gabriel Mason and his brothers, Louis A. 
and George Z., conduct the camp which 
accommodates three hundred boys. 

Miss Mary Richardson, formerly di- 
rector and owner of Camp Yokum, on 
Yokum Lake, Becket, Mass., has leased 
her camp for a period of ten years to 
Joseph Kruger of Newark, N. J., and 
Barney Koplin of South Orange, N. J., 
who will operate a camp for boys. It was 
formerly a girls’ camp. Miss Richardson 
has associated herself with Mrs. Mary 
Baler Carroll in directing Camp Wicanhi 
at North Dana, Mass., a camp for girls. 

One thousand acres has been added to 
the Y.M.C.A. Camp on Harmon Pond, 
in New Marlboro, in the Berkshires. The 
camp is operated by the Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., association. The gift was made 
possible by William Smith, of Smith 
Brothers cough drop fame. 

Camp Tekoa, on Center Lake, Becket, 
Mass., conducted by Dr. Arthur J. Logie, 
will enjoy this season a number of new 
cabins. Although one of the newer camps, 
it is making a name for itself and the en. 
rollment is very satisfactory. 

The lakes in the vicinity of Pittsfield, 
Mass., are the camping sites for a score of 
camps of all types, private and organiza- 
tional. It is estimated that not less than 
one thousand boys and girls will enjoy the 
healthful life under the shadow of Mt. 
Greylock. Among the camps located in 
this section are C amp Sumner for boys, 
sa by the Pittsfield Y.M.C. A; 

Camp Witawertin, the newly established 


(Continued on page 9) 











THE 
METAL 
CRAFTS 


A most popular one with young campers 
If it is not included in your program for next 
summer, make plans for it now. 


We have equipped and supplied camps for 
many years and take pride in our reputation 
for service. May we serve you? 


Send for our catalogue and price list. 


Our Brochure on the Metal Crafts will be sent 
to anyone interested, free of charge. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
37 ABoRN St. 
PRovIDENCE, R. I. 
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ZSRED BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


Leading Camp and 

School Director ry 
MMercer Nendig, Director 3p. 
Department of Education Ab 
420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.City ® 

















© What is the keynote of your an 


© What type of boy or girl are you 
eager to have in your camp next 
season ? 

© What impression does the cata- 
logue you send out give to the 
person receiving it? 

© Does your leatalogue reflect the 
personality of your Camp? 


Besides telling your camp story, may 
we not help you in making your cat- 
alogue carry an individual appeal to 
the one you wish to reach inthe home. 


THE COSMOS PREss, INC. 
HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Four Faces of Siva. By Rosert J. Casey. 
Bobbs Merrill Co. $5.00. 


Imagine, if you can, a mighty city, 
larger than Rome in the days of its great- 
ness, its walls and temples outlined against 
the sky, the golden towers of its palaces 
reflecting the light of the setting sun, but 
deserted, with no sign of human life, no 
smoke, no movement but the shimmering 
of the walls in the waves of tropical heat. 
Imagine stumbling upon this city after 
daysof heart-breaking hacking and hewing 
one’s way through an almost impenetrable 
jungle. Could such a sight be anything 
but a mirage, a figment of an imagination 
disordered by the killing exertion in the 
miasmal vapors of the tropical jungle? 
Could such a city, evidently at some time 
the metropolis of a powerful and mighty 
nation, have existed without leaving some 
record of its existence in the custody of the 
world? 

The answer is ves, for this is the actual 
record of the discovery of the city of Ang- 
kor, buried for centuries in the jungle of 
Siam, and discovered by a French scientist 
about sixty years ago. But even today, 
with all its principal remains classified and 
ticketed, its inscriptions translated and 
its monuments lifted out of the jungle, 
Angkor remains still a vast and impene- 
trable mystery. For what was this lost 
civilization, and who were the temple 
builders, the population of at least one 
million people, who for some cause at 
which the archaeologist can only guess, 
walked out of their city and never came 
back? The jungle moved in and engulfed 
it for five centuries. 

What little there is to know is of ab- 
sorbing interest. Let Mr. Casey tell vou 
of it in this, his “detective story of a 
vanished race.” W. H. W. 


The Pony Tree. By Charlotte Brate. Il- 
lustrated by the author. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1.75. 

Five stories join hands to make this 
book. The first is a story about the Joy 
family — about Father Joy, who plays 
bear so nicely when he isn’t busy, and 
Mother Joy, who always tells the stories, 
and Joan and Jimmie, the Big Sister and 
Brother, and the twins, Murnie, who is 
thin and doesn’t like strangers to speak to 
her, and Dottie who is fat and loves com- 
pany. The second story is ** The Jam Girl” 
told by Mother Joy about Dottie and her 
misadventure with the jam pot. The third 
one is * Playing Calls,” a story about Joan 
as Mrs. Brown, in a very grand hat, on a 
visit. “The Fairy Ball” is the fourth, a 
sweet little “* make-up” story about a small 
girl whose good behavor permits her to 
witness a very lovely fairy celebration. 
The last story is “The Pony Tree,” the 
one the children liked the best of all, about 
the magic tree which yielded the three 
longed-for ponies. These stories are all 
well told and profusely illustrated by the 
author’s black and white line drawings 
which are the kind you wish you could 





BOOK REVIEWS 


make when the children ask you for a 
picture. M. K. 


Field Book of Marine Fishes of the Atlantic 
Coast. By Cuartes M. Breper, IR. 
Research Associate at New York 
Aquarium and American Museum of 
Natural History. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $5.00. M. K. 

All boys and girls at seashore camps are 
bound to be curious about strange fish 
they see while paddling or sailing. With 
the aid of the Field Book, campers with 
their nature counselors will be able to 
identify these fish, and work out their 
whole family history. Also they may learn 
many interesting things about more com- 
mon fish, as, for instance, that the rainbow 
trout which is ordinarily found only in 
fresh water, occasionally goes down to the 
ocean where it gradually changes its color 
and becomes largely silver, much like the 
salmon. They were originally introduced 
into our streams from California. 

A handy book for all vacationists, en- 
abling them to recognize any fish which 
they may happen upon in their summer's 
angling. 

Other books worthy of note by campers 
are Field Book of American Wild Flowers; 
Field Book of Wild Birds and Their Music; 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs 
by F. Schuyler Mathews; Field Book of 
Insects by Frank E. Lutz; Field Book of 
Common Rocks and Minerals by Frederick 
B. Loomis. These books belong to a series 
of nontechnical but admirably specific 
books designed for the nature lover, built 
primarily to take on expeditions, in the 
convenient size of 44’ x 7’. All are illus- 
trated in color and published by Put- 
nam’s. M.S. R. 


Good Fairy Tales, Trish Ones. By Jo 
McManon. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 
Once upon a time there were fairies 

everywhere, but since the fairies can live 

only where the people believe in them, and 
nowadays even our children sometimes 
forget to clap at Peter Pan, there are no 
longer any fairies — except in Ireland. 

There they have always flourished, and 

there in the simple child-like faith of the 

Irish people they will live forever. 

And so, of the present-day Irish fairies 
Jo McMahon tells some of the most de- 
licious tales I have ever read. These are 
all friendly fairies, from the Perfectly 
Good-natured Witch in the first story 
through all the queer but fascinating 
deenie men, to Broonkie “a wee little bit 
of a man, one of the faery people” with 
whom the last story deals. The children 
will love them. 

The children will recognize the stories, 
too, as their own dreams and fancies ex- 
pressed in words as they themselves can- 
not express them. 

The illustrations by the author are as 
truly Irish as the fairy tales and add an 
appropriate touch to a book which no 
child will want to miss. wW. H. W. 






Candle-light Stories. Selected and edited 
by Veronica S. Hutcurnson. With 
drawings by Lots Lenski. Minton, 
Balch and Company. $2.50. 


How regenerating to come upon any- 
thing wholesomely fine, and how espe- 
cially so when it can be a book for children! 
What a stir we feel — a stir of gratitude — 
when the genuine worth of a book can 
create its appeal to the child, rather than 
that flashiness, so rife in children’s books 
today — a gaudy cover, perhaps, or those 
half-hearted illustrations in garish hues. 

Candle-light Stories is genuine and fine. 
The partnership of Veronica S. Hutchin- 
son and Lois Lenski, which has produced 
those splendid Fireside Stories and the two 
Chimney Corner Books, has created this 
book in the same fine tradition. The book 
is made up of seventeen tales from various 
sources, all of which are favorites among 
children. Among them are: The Real 
Princess, The Hillman and the Housewife, 
‘Toads and Diamonds, The Princess Whom 
Nobody Could Silence, The Husband Who 
was Left to Mind the House, and the two 
poems that children of so many genera- 
tions have loved to hear again and again: 
Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven Won- 
derful Cats, and The Three Little Kittens. 

While the original spirit of the old 
stories has been faithfully preserved, they 
are nevertheless injected with the author’s 
personality and style—a feature con- 
tributing in good portion to the unusual 
worth of the book. But the personality of 
the book is entirely fulfilled by the illus- 
trations. Every tale is garnished with 
Lois Lenski’s black and whites and some 
with colored plates. And such inimitable 
illustrations! Each drawing, no matter 
how tiny, is perfect in execution, ripe in 
humor and thrilling in detail work. 

And there is a happy blend of child and 
grown-up appeal in these illustrations. 
The child will delight in them because each 
picture is so deftly organized that it can be 

sasily grasped and because the drawing is 
not patronizing, but sincerely childlike in 
spirit. And he will experience the tingling 
feeling of discovering new things each time 
he looks at them, for the detail work is 
ideal. Each picture possesses a lot of de- 
lightfully interesting detail, though not 
one is clouded by its presence, as too often 
is found in children’s books. The grown- 
up will admire Miss Lenski’s acute tech- 
nique. 

Nor will the grown-up fail to appreciate 
that this book can be read aloud with the 
very finest effect. Every child will love to 
hear about the “wee, wee Lambikin, who 
frolicked about on his little tottery legs, 
enjoying himself amazingly,” or about the 
“husband who never thought his wife did 
anything right in the house”’ and was left 
to tend it with such surprising results, or 
about the wise man of Gotham who lost 
the cheeses out of his wallet as he was on 
his way to market, and what his wisdom 
led him to do. M. K. 
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CAMPING FOR THE TEACHER 


By P. O. PENNINGTON, JR. 


Faculty, Mack Junior High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Perhaps it would be wiser if this article 
had been called, “The Teacher as a 
Camper,” but it is my purpose to prove 
that it has been named properly. Strictly 
speaking, the average teacher is not a born 
‘amper. From my own experience I may 
be able to throw some light on the ques- 
tion camp directors are attempting to 
answer every year. It is: Do teachers 
make good counselors? 

To go back a few years. I began my 
camping experience seven years ago in a 
boys’ camp in northern Michigan. I was 
merely one of the campers; but before the 
eight weeks had passed, it was my fortune 
to have a small part in the handling of the 
younger boys. The next two summers 
saw me occupying the position of junior 
counselor for boys of from five to seven 
years of age. The task was a very difficult 
one. I was only a young chap myself; 
but the responsibilities were there just the 
same. For the next four years some coun- 
selor work and quite a bit of the business 
management of another camp occupied 
my time. To cap it off, I am now a teacher 
in a junior high school in Michigan. Due 
to the fact that my teaching experience 
has been much shorter than my camping 
experience, you may say that I have no 
authority for my opinions. These letter 
are merely intended to stimulate interest 
in the subject among teachers, camp di- 
rectors and superintendents. I can but 
hope for the best. 

Perhaps the question and answer 
method would be the best for our purpose 
here. Teachers frequently ask these ques- 
tions when considering camping as a pos- 
sible summer for them. 

1. How many teachers become campers? 
The answer is easy. <As_ counselors. 
Frequently this is the next question. Is 
being a counselor like teaching? Here I 
would answer “Assuredly not!” There is 
all the difference in the world. Camping 
experiences include many of the activities 
and principles of teaching but with more 
pleasureless evasion, and more actual 
learning, than school offers. You may ask 
how this can be. I shall try to tell you. 
There are no hard seats, drab schoolrooms, 
‘“hidebound schedules,” assignments. 
There is little discipline, and very little 
punishment. Before descending upon my 
head with your protests and denuncia- 
tions, remember that I speak from the 
point of view of the counselor. There is 
work and plenty of it, but the most ideal 
conditions prevail. The campers are in 
the ideally receptive mood for anything 
new. They are enjoying a vacation and 
will overcome obstacles insurmountable 
in the schoolroom. They make their own 
assignments, mentally, without even tell- 
ing anyone what they will accomplish the 
next day; but doing it! Discipline and 
punishment enter very seldom into the 
counselor’s life. Here utopian conditions 





exist among young people. If a boy or 
girl needs to be “‘toned down,” he is tried, 
sentenced and punished. There is little 
work of that nature for the counselor. 
In no place does a camper become a citi- 
zen, respecting law and order, so quickly 
as in camp. 

Does the counselor teach? Yes, but not 
in the way in which we teach. The coun- 
selor accomplishes far more in one day of 
camp work than is accomplished in a week 
in school. The counselor is the epitome 
of modern educational theory. He has the 
opportunity of working with one of the 
greatest teachers of our time, nature. 
In thousands of ways the counselor is 
aided in his striving for Utopia. Here in 
‘amp the “sky is the limit” literally as 
well as figuratively. Think of the oppor- 
tunities that arise merely by changes in 
the weather! How many different re- 
actions may one have from a group of 
campers surrounding a camp fire on a 
starry summer night when all is calm and 
still? How infinitely greater does the 
problem of knowing what a child needs, 
seem when one is in camp with him all 
summer! But I must hasten on. If you 
teachers have ever felt that you were sick 
of the whole thing, tired of being regarded 
as demons in human clothes, as teachers 
sometimes are regarded, go to camp and 
enjoy that great comradeship that exists 
between counselor and camper. I tell you, 
it is wonderful! 

For the counselor it is not a matter of 
having read educational treatises on child 
psychology that counts. It is rather, hav- 
ing lived with children twenty-four hours 
a day, sharing their joys and sorrows, 
triumphs and pains. Then one truly 
realizes what possibilities, what perplexi- 
ties, and what opportunities are there for 
the mere unfolding. For him the growing 
conception of a living, thinking, feeling 
fellow human is his greatest joy. The 
counselor cannot stagnate, he must be on 
the alert at all times. If he isn’t so, 
woe unto him; his boys will wake him up! 

How can I fit into camp work? This is 
another question often asked. We do 
many things in our classes at camp that 
put the same type of performance in 
schools to shame. There is art work, music, 
nature and animal study, play production, 
all of the sports, and many minor activi- 
ties which include every extra curricula 
activity in schools and some activities 
that are academic. Up to the present time 
the special teacher has been more in de- 
mand than the academic teacher; but with 
the advent of tutoring and tutoring camps 
the latter too may find a place. 

What are the compensations for me if I 
spend my summer in camp work rather 
than in summer school? In most school 
systems extra salaries may be earned by 
attending summer school. In my experi- 
ence in college there was never a course 


that provided one tenth the education and 
actual experience that a single summer in 
camp afforded. Unless one were truly an 
ignoramus in subject matter, he would be 
a far better teacher the following year 
after a summer in camp, than if he had 
listened to some college professor lecture, 
with the temperature at 100°. Some 
of the school systems recognize camp 
experience as equivalent to summer school 
work or teaching experience. Would that 
more of them could see the light! Detroit 
and Ann Arbor have both recognized the 
value of camping for teachers. This has 
been both in financial remuneration and 
recognition of the value of camping to 
take the place of teaching experience. 
Many have been the reports of greatly in- 
creased value and morale among teachers 
who have been in camp for their summers. 
It is the healthy, wise, and happy way to 
spend the summer. 

Why have teachers so far failed to com- 
mand high enough salaries in camp work 
to make it profitable for them to follow it 
up? Because the educational theorists and 
professors have so filled their minds with 
dry lectures and lassitude that it takes 
several seasons for the average teacher to 
cast off that stiffness — to enter into the 
spirit of camping and really give of himself 
mind, body, and soul. 

What are the objectives of camping? 
Exactly the same as those of the new edu- 
cational theory! To live well in a small 
community of ninety souls, harmoniously, 
joyfully, and profitably to all concerned. 
When one lives twenty-four hours a day 
with a group of campers, the realization 
of the big job ahead of us hits us hard! 
We realize the immense impetus that camp 
life can give to the child throughout the 
whole year and the sterling qualities camp 
life can develop in a single summer. As 
these conclusions flash upon our inner eye 
we gasp, and say, “How can I afford to 
stay out of it? It is the Golden Oppor- 
tunity!” 


FOR JOY 
By FLtorENCE EAarLe Coates 
For each and every joyful thing, 
For twilight swallows on the wing, 
For all that nest and all that sing, 


For fountains cool that laugh and leap, 
For rivers running to the deep, 

For happy, care-forgetting sleep, 

For stars that pierce the sombre dark, 
For morn, awaking with the lark, 

For life new-stirring ‘neath the bark, 
For sunshine and the blessed rain, 
For budding grove and blossomy lane, 
For the sweet silence of the plain, 

For bounty springing from the sod, 
For every step by beauty trod, 

For each dear gift of joy, thank God! 
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+. Camp fees 

First,should be based on the investment 
in camp property, the kind and quality of 
service to be rendered. Second, the de- 
termination of how and when payable. 

5. General policy 

Dictated by, first, the purpose under- 
lying organization and conduct; second, 
whether for boys large or small or for girls; 
third, enrollments for one month or full 
camp season; fourth, proximity or non- 
proximity to other camps and to large 
towns and cities; fifth, liberal or conserva- 
tive attitude toward Sabbath observance, 
smoking, card playing, intercamp visita- 
tion, social relations with members of the 
opposite sex, parental visits, admittance 
of chance tourists to camp grounds, etc. 

Things Material 
1. Buildings and equipment 

Temporary or movable, such as tents, 
take-down shacks, ete. 

Permanent: built of planks, logs, brick 
or stone. 

Indispensable structures, temporary or 
permanent: bunks, kitchen and dining 
hall, recreation hall. Buildings not abso- 
lutely essential but most helpful: com- 
missary, arts and crafts, academic coach- 
ing and study, carpenter shop, radio 
shack, property room, stable, post office, 
laundry distribution, business office, ete. 
2. Pure drinking water 

Of paramount significance. If not to be 
had in abundance, the camp should be dis- 
continued. Chemical analysis each season 
advised. 

3. Approved sanitation 

(1) Latrines, if camp is located where 
running water is not available. 

(2) Flush closets with septic tank and 
overflow vats properly constructed. 

(3) Daily cleaning of all buildings, es- 
pecially tents and bunks 

(4) Daily seavenging of grounds. 

(5) Daily removal of garbage. 

6) Use of screens against flies and mos- 
quitoes. 
7) Cheerful compliance with all state 
and county sanitary ordinances. 
1. Gardens for flowers, vegetables, experi- 
mental pur poses 
5. Facilities for land activities 

Athletic fields for hockey, soccer, la- 
CTOSSE 5 track for field events: baseball 
diamonds; golf links: courts for tennis, 
basketball, volley ball, hand ball; riding 
ring and corrals; rifle and archery ranges, 
ete. 

6. Facilities for water activities 
1) Diving and swimming piers. 

a) Strongly built to ward off prevent- 
able accidents. 

b) Large enough to prevent confusion, 
hence a saving of precious schedule time. 
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(c) Equipped with lookout towers; life 
buoys. 

(d) Furnished with standard spring- 
boards. 

(e) Supplied with one or more high div- 
ing stands. 

(2) Canoes, rowboats, sail and fishing 
boats, motor launches, floats, ete. 
7. Facilities for indoor activities 

(1) Recreation hall for games, dancing, 
social gatherings, amateur theatricals, 
formal assemblies, etc. 

(2) Arts and crafts building with ade- 
quate equipment to meet diversified in- 
struction. 

(3) Carpentershop with necessary tools. 

(4) Radio shack. 

(5) Gymnasium for games and general 
activities in bad weather. 


Personnel 


1. Counselors 
(a) Number to compose staff 

Determined by nature and size of camp, 
the equipment to be utilized and the num- 
ber of campers to be cared for. A top- 
heavy staff is a calamity, for where there 
are too many counselors to satisfy normal 
activity of campers there is strong likeli- 
hood of the following counselor evils: 
loafing; shifting of responsibility with 
consequent neglect of duty; selfish inter- 
ests gratified; a falling short in the vital 
training that comes through satisfactory 
experience, the direct result of all being 
dissatisfaction on the part of campers and 
patrons. 

(b) How selected 

(1) By correspondence. 

The simplest method :certainly the most 
economical, but the riskiest if the director 
believes in personality efficiency. 

(2) By recommendation of former coun- 
selors, campers, patrons. 

Safer than the first mentioned, but not 
altogether satisfying because those recom- 
mending applicants often have personal 
motives to gratify, favors to be repaid, 
hence overstate the cause. 

(3) After personal interview. 

Is an expensive policy but approxi- 
mately ideal, provided the director is a 
fair judge of human nature; if a man is 
proof against feminine artfulness; knows 
how to interpret an applicant so as to dis- 
cover his weak points — parenthetically, 
the applicant may be relied on to reveal 
his strong points; understands the fine art 
of saying “‘no”’ without giving offense. 

2. Housekeeper, dietitian 

Thoroughly competent ones more diffi- 
cult to find than capable counselors. No 
sensible director will ever employ —a 
second time at least — one who is un- 
trained and inexperienced. 

3. Nurse, physician 

A resident nurse is an imperative neces- 
sity — at least in camps for girls; a resi- 
dent physician is a positive acquisition 
but may be dispensed with if camp is lo- 
cated near town or city. A resident physi- 
cian creates confidence on the part of 
camper and parent, eases the director’s 








load, in time of extreme need saves life. 

4. Office force 
The irreducible minimum is a secretary- 

bookkeeper-treasurer to take dictation, 
keep the camp accounts, have charge of 
office in the director’s absence, make ros- 
ters, bunk lists, ete. The director who 
makes of himself an office slave — unless 
driven by financial stress — robs the cam- 
per of many tangible and intangible assets 
through lack of time for thought, personal 
contact, active participation in varied 
gatherings, etc. 

5. Camp aides 
Regularly enrolled campers who receive 

rebates for services in dining room, in land 
and water sports, in arts and crafts, nature 
study, etc. Those selected always should 
be outstanding campers, signalized by 
character, efficiency, reliability. Appli- 
cants are always numerous and often em- 
barrassingly troublesome to handle. 

6. Cooks, dish washers, maids, electricians, 
engineers, drivers, hostlers, scavengers, 
camp caretakers, ete. 

7. Campers 

(a) How to get them 
(1) By paid advertisements in maga- 

zines and other periodicals. The policy is 
always expensive, uncertain, a gamble as 
to immediate results, objectionable be- 
cause applicants for admission cannot be 
easily investigated so that misfits and un- 
desirables are occasionally enrolled. 

(2) On recommendation of former cam- 
pers and patrons. Strategically based on 
good will and loyalty; is never to be ex- 
pected if camp is disgruntling its clientele. 
It is the most desirable and commendable 
means of securing annually the camper 
quota. 

(3) By field canvassing. Usually done 
by the director or the official field repre- 
sentative; is very expensive but highly 
profitable in actual enrollments and the 
enhancing of good will of patrons. 

(4) By unsolicited inquiry. The greater 
good will and prestige a camp builds up 
the larger the annual number of unsolic- 
ited requests for catalog and other camp 
infermation. No rational parent will write 
for information about a camp of which 
little that is gocd and much that is deroga- 
tory is Jocally reported. 

(b) How to hold them 
One unfailing prescription: make camp 

life lovely and wholesome. This assured, 

campers will never forfeit loyalty and good 
will. 

(c) How accomplished 
(1) By providing material comforts and 

conveniences that satisfy under varying 

conditions. Luxury is not the goal; at 
times a pup tent, at times a shack in the 
woods, at times a well-appointed bunk, 
give the personal satisfaction needed; at 
times a crust of dry bread and a drink of 

water from a rippling brook, at times a 

lavish banquet, meet the personal desires. 

(2) By engaging attractive, efficient 
counselors. No group of normal campers 





(Continued on page 10 
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A CAMP SCHOLARSHIP 
By Mrs. Hortense I. Hupson 


On a snowy morning, a year ago last 
winter, the morning’s mail brought to my 
desk a letter on nice spring-looking camp 
stationery. Having a small daughter, that 
sort of mail is not unusual, but it seemed a 
little early for the spring inquiry regarding 
summer plans. When I opened the letter 
and began to read, I realized this was no 
premature advertising communication, 
but a different sort of letter. Here was an 
idea one could take hold of and work out 
into something practical. It was an old 
idea with a new turn to it — a scholarship 
for camp, and one that could be earned 
really. 

The writer of the letter is the director of 
a very fine camp for girls, and she desired 
to offer a scholarship as reward for supe- 
rior scholastic work. On what basis the 
selection was to be made, she was not 
particular, but she felt the need of recog- 
nizing scholarship in these days of many 
extra-curricula distractions. And what 
more logical reward for the real student 
than a summer camping! 

“TI have long wanted to do something 
for my sorority,’ she wrote, “that might 
benefit a worthy girl, and at the same time 
give recognition to a large group that had 
attained some high standard.” There was 
the point, not only the individual girl would 
be honored, but forty other girls in her 
sorority chapter would enjoy the reflected 
glory of having their high standards rec- 
ognized. Loving cups have become so 
numerous that special cabinets have to be 
purchased for them, and no one can re- 
member what particular triumph each sig- 
nifies. Or so it is in most sorority houses, 
and our Scholarship Board has disdained 
such “prizes” for our most brilliant chap- 
ters! But here was something different, 
and I answered that letter at once, with 
enthusiasm. 

There were many little objections: the 
unfairness to the girls in the Far West, who 
could not afford the transportation; the 
comparative effort in one chapter on a 
small campus, with that of another where 
competition was very keen; the possibility 
of several applicants from the same chap- 
ter. But when a Scholarship Board wants 
to make a plan work, it finds a way out of 
its difficulties, and after an exchange of 
several letters, the announcement was 
made through the sorority publication 
that a camp scholarship had been offered 
—the girl receiving the award to be a 
member of a chapter whose scholarship 
was unquestionably high, the girl herself 
to have a creditable scholastic record. 

Letters were sent to all chapters rank- 
ing among the first three in scholarship on 
their campus, advising them of the honor, 
and explaining the plan fully. As many 
application blanks were sent as requested, 
every girl who was interested thus being 
given an opportunity to try for the camp- 
ship. The formal .application, together 
with other data requested, proved ade- 
quate in studying each case. When all 





applications had been filed, a committee 
selected from the National Executive 
Board acted as judges. Many of the an- 
ticipated problems took care of themselves. 
The ranking chapters in the West sent in 
no applications, as the girls all spend their 
summers in the mountains. Had the girl 
chosen lived a great distance from this 
camp, but near other good camps, an ex- 
change might have been arranged. Several 
girls applied from one chapter, but as the 
judges studied all data carefully the 
choice was made on the merits of the in- 
dividual, and not of her chapter. No 
special type was favored, the committee 
tried to select the girl who they thought 
would derive the greatest benefit from the 
camp summer. The final choice seems to 
have been a fortunate one. The girl could 
not have had the outing otherwise; she 
had had little experience in outdoor sports 
and she needed the tonic. She proved an 
all-around camper, quite worthy of the 
award. 

The college sorority proved a con- 
venient medium for this camp director, 
but similar scholarships might be offered, 
through high schools, to individual girls 
of high scholarship, or, through women’s 
organizations, to daughters who are honor 
students in high school. A camp scholar- 
ship to be appreciated should be earned, 
should be offered to a girl who really wants 
it; then the girl who wins it feels not only 
the honor, but the additional responsibil- 
ity, of proving herself an ideal camper. 

The application blank form and the 
general statement sent out to chapters, 
regarding the scholarship are given below. 


Facts ABouT THE CAMP SCHOLARSHIP 

The campship is offered each year to the 
girl whose scholarship is high, and whose 
chapter has been recommended by the 
Scholarship Board as worthy of this recog- 
nition. It shall be known always as an 
award of merit, the girl receiving it shall 
have earned it by maintaining a high 
scholastic record herself, and by helping 
the chapter to rank high on the campus. 

The scholarship shall not be awarded to 
any girl of high rank unless she expresses 
her desire to attend camp, by filling out 
the application blank. If no application 
meets the requirements satisfactorily, no 
award will be made. 

This campship covers the full tuition, 
$350, which includes all living expenses for 
two months, also instruction in swimming, 
dancing, tennis, nature study, and riding 
once a week. The cost to the girl is trans- 
portation, two uniforms, besides bathing 
suits, shoes and the personal things neces- 
sary in camp. Most college girls have 
them. 

Fuller information and literature will be 
mailed those whose applications receive 
serious consideration. All applicants will 
be notified as soon as any decision is 
reached by the judges. 


NEWS FROM THE CAMP WORLD 
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camp for girls; Camp Sunrise for Boy 
Scouts, and the Berkshire Boys’ Camp 
conducted by James A. Trainer. 

Miss Janette Osborne, a former camper, 
and a counselor at Camp Junaluska for 
the past three years, will be in charge of 
the Junaluska English house party which 
sails from New York on July 11 for a six 
week’s stay in Europe. The members of 
the party will spend most of the time in 
England, where they will motor through 
the beautiful lake region and will make 
their headquarters at Oxford. The last 
week will be spent in Paris. Miss Marga- 
ret Hoskins who chaperoned the house 
party last year will remain at camp this 
summer and will act as senior head coun- 
selor in the absence of Miss Isabel Dew 
who also will be in Europe. Miss Dew, 
who has been senior head counselor at 
Camp Junaluska since 1916, is on leave of 
absence this summer. 

A new member of Junaluska’s staff this 
summer will be Mr. Hugh Noffsinger of 
Bristol, Va., who will be office manager. 
Mr. Noffsinger, who is the son of President 
H. G. Noffsinger of Virginia Intermont 
College, is an alumnus of the University 
of Richmond and will graduate next year 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The Cobb family who conducts the 
Wyonegonic and the Winona Camps at 
Denmark, Maine, suffered a loss of nearly 
$50,000 in the destruction by fire on June 
8, of the Denmark Inn, operated by them 
for the accommodation of parents and 
friends. The inn was being prepared for 
guests and was occupied by members of the 
Cobb family and help numbering about 
thirty. Very little of the furnishings was 
saved, and some of their personal effects 
were destroyed. 

A PROJECT AT CAMP JUNALUSKA 

Campers who return for the third or 
fourth summer usually want “new fields 
to conquer,” so this year at Camp Juna- 
luska nature lore is to be correlated with 
an engineering project to make a change 
in the camp topography. In the beautiful 
grove below the junior cabins are seven 
springs, which are to be thoroughly opened 
up and directed into one main channel. 
This will make the grove dryer, and de- 
velop a really worth-while “babbling 
brook.”’ Part of the present stream in the 
grove goes over a rocky bed and has sev- 
eral miniature falls. Along the banks of 
the brook are to be planted ferns, mosses, 
and other moisture-loving plants. The 
general handy man will, of course, have to 
do most of the digging, but the camp girls 
will plan the channel for the brook, and 
be responsible for the planting of the ferns 
along its banks. Fifty-two old campers 
will be on hand to welcome the “new 
girls’”’ when camp opens on July 2. Many 
of these have been at camp at least three 
seasons, and one is returning for her 
seventh season. 
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ean or will be happy and contented if 
supervised by an inferior, personally ob- 
jectionable, tactless and graceless staff. 

(3) By furnishing good food,well cooked 
and in abundance. The royal road to ado- 
lescent favor always leads through the di- 
gestive tract. 

(4) By making camp life as little as 
possible Jike that in a boarding school. 
Discipline may be necessary, but it should 
be based on a system of merits, not de- 
merits. Printed rules and regulations 
should be reduced to the vanishing point. 
“Thou shalt’ and “thou shalt not” 
should be taboo. Freedom and sponta- 
neity should have full play. All that is for- 
bidding, unsocial, stiffly formal, should 
be outlawed. 

(5) By furnishing a richly diversified 
program. Monotony in camp life is the re- 
flex of inexcusable carelessness or lack of 
forethought. If allowed to persist, it be- 
comes a deadly tyranny that sooner or 
later will paralyze all higher efforts. 

(6) By the creation and maintenance of 
a beautiful camp spirit, the product of 
super-refined sportsmanship, spontane- 
ous codperation, unswerving loyalty to 
tradition and precedent. 

This is a difficult goal to reach but one 
that justifies all efforts. The camp man- 
agement that attains the goal builds a 
monument more lasting than brass. 


Organization 


1. Preliminary desiderata 

(a) A precamp opening meeting with 
the head counselors to block out a general 
program; confirm and check up on coun- 
selor assignments; prepare and post neces- 
sary rosters and announcements; antici- 
pate coming difficulties and complications 
and thus outflank them; prevent confu- 
sion on opening day and the saving of 
precious time during the critical days fol- 
lowing the opening, etc. 

(b) Details carefully worked out long 
before opening day whereby on arrival 
campers may find trunks, duffle bags, ex- 
press packages, etc., in their assigned 
quarters. The director of either small or 
large camp who is so lacking in a sense of 
management as to be unable to enter on 
the regular schedule the day after camp 
opens should quit the game as a discredit 
to the profession. 

2. The week-day program 

Should be drafted with thoughtful care 
in the light of definite camp purposes and 
conditioned by the nature of the physical 
plant and the paraphernalia at hand. The 
director should be on guard against hap- 
hazard, hit or miss ventures, the product 
of irresponsible or reckless counselors. 
Flexibility, variety, diversity, uniqueness, 
should be so in evidence as to leave no 
room for the stereotyped status. 

3. The sabbath program 
Less complex than that of the week day 





but just as vital in a camp that recognizes 
high ideals. Dancing and all organized 
sports and games are not advised. In gen- 
eral campers are to be left free to relax as 
inclination dictates, to read, write letters, 
visit in other tents and bunks, go canoe- 
ing and hiking, the latter under proper es- 
cort, etc. At least once during the day 
some more or less formal religious services 
should be held. 
4. Counselor meetings 

Consist of three kinds: 
(1) Oceasional and informal 

These grow out of minor camp needs 
and emergencies calling for the quick as- 
sembling of all or a few members of the 
staff. Generally they are brief and develop 
no complex problems. 
(2) Regular and formal 

Less frequent than the preceding and 
more important. Usually dictated by 
camp custom, a part, in fact, of the weekly 
program, or made imperative by (1) some 
malfunctioning on the part of counselor 
or director; (2) some unfortunate accident; 
(3) a crisis demanding stern disciplinary 
measures; (4) the discussion of some new 
policy, ete. 
(3) Instructional 

Necessary in camps that engage young, 
inexperienced counselors. Thd difficulties 
encountered grow out of the lack of time, 
due to full camp schedule, and to human 
inertia. If the instructional meetings bear 
good fruit, it must be because the experi- 
enced director is a natural leader, holds 
the confidence and respect of his counselor 
staff, and, figuratively, is willing to sweat 
blood to get worth-while results. 
5. Permanent camper divisions 

Strongly advised in order to stimulate 
rivalry and add zest to friendly efforts 
covering diverse camp activities. The di- 
visions ordinarily are two in number. The 
members of each usually are chosen by lot. 
6. Daily morning assembly 

Parodying “Hamlet,” to have or not 
to have it, that is the question. In a small 
camp with few counselors it may be han- 
dled very expeditiously and most advan- 
tageously. In a large camp with many 
counselors and numerous announcements 
it is prone to become top-heavy, monoto- 
nous, futile; todevelopthespirit of inatten- 
tiveness, cultivate tardiness and prompt 
campers to truancy. In such instances the 
only substitute is a system of good bulle- 
tin boards strategically placed, patient 
training of the campers to a daily study 
and use of them, and much, much for- 
bearance. Of course, in camps where de- 
votional exercises are not incorporated 
with the morning meal but are a vital 
phase of the assembly, the latter is self- 
justified. 
7. Social life 

A camp factor of paramount signifi- 
cance, one that cannot be left to sponta- 
neous, unpremeditated activity on the part 
of counselors and campers. The discern- 
ing director, accordingly, seeks his ends 
by forethought and reliance on wise staff 
coéperation. 


(1) He selects counselors with reference 
to their social background and training, 
and chooses campers with reference to 
their harmonious compliance with the 
social aims of the group. 

(2) During the camp season by means 
of a codperative drafting of ideas he pro- 
vides formal and informal social affairs, 
such as: 

(a) A get-acquainted general opening 
gathering with stunts, introductions, 
speeches and songs. 

(b) Small receptions and conferences 
at the home of the director to enable 
him to know personally the smaller 
units in a large group. 

(c) Counselor parties, at which the 
director plays host, often held after 
“taps.” 

(d) Parties given in honor of winning 
teams, the entire camp being invited. 

(e) Group singing of camp songs and 
old-time melodies under an experienced 
leader. 

(f) Formal entertainments, often held 
away from the camp site, sponsored by 
one of the divisions, the entire camper 
body being invited. 

(g) Overnight hikes, whereby small 
groups may come to closer social fellow- 
ship with the director and accompany- 
ing counselors. 

(h) The weekly formal meeting of the 
members of the camp divisions, a thing 
of precious memory to all. 

(3) The director, in addition to using the 
meal hour to develop social-mindedness 
and to enhance the social graces, reaches 
beyond the camp season, attempting to 
keep in touch with former campers by 
monthly letters, the use of a ‘camp log,” 
and similar devices, and, finally, estab- 
lishes friendly relations with the whole 
-~amping fraternity by allying himself ac- 
tively with local, sectional and national 
“amp organizations. 

8. The religious atmosphere 

Whatever the faith of the director, there 
should be no taint of sectarian strife or 
bitterness,no propaganda. The basic prin- 
ciples of belief and practice should be 
taken for granted. In daily life the so- 

valled Christian graces should be so nat- 
urally exemplified as to make formal 
preachment of them to campers unneces- 
sary. 
9. Academic coaching 

A necessary evil in many camps. In- 
volves extra expense for trained instruc- 
tors and saddles on campers, in due ac- 
cord with nature’s law of compensation, 
many weary grinding hours of toil. 

10. Infirmary 

In a well-organized camp as necessary 
as a dining hall or kitchen. Should be 
supervised by a trained nurse and sup- 
plied with necessary medicines. 

11. Commissary 

Not primarily a money-making scheme, 
but a camp convenience. Should offer no 
temptation to extravagance by dispensing 
only the needed camp supplies, and, of 

(Continued on page 14) 
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ASSUME GRACIOUS SPIRIT IN 
VISIT TO CAMPS 
By ANGELO Patri 


4 


Schools and camps like to have visitors. 
Nobody enjoys working unless he has an 
appreciative audience and our visitors are 
our audience. 

There is one sort of visitor we all dread. 
That is the one who sees too much that 
shouldn’t be seen at all. The sort of person 
whose eyes have never been trained to see 
essentials and overlook the unessentials. 

Every teacher knows the supervisor who 
sees every slip of paper on the floor, every 
pencil mark on the walls, every blot on the 
compositions, every uncovered text book, 
every gum-chewing child. All the children 
who were not chewing gum escape ob- 
servation. All the well-kept books and 
the neat compositions are overlooked. 
The mechanically minded supervisor 
‘atches the defects in the mechanics of 
the work and loses the spiritual overtones 
every time. 

I agree that if the mechanics are not 
sound there will be no spiritual overtones 
but it is very rarely the case that mechan- 
ics are neglected. They are the amateur’s 
salvation, the artist’s taken-for-granted 
routine. Only the untrained eye halts at 
the minor defection. 

A mother goes to a well-managed camp. 
Her son has gained in height and weight 
and color. His character traits have im- 
proved immeasurably. Especially his dis- 
position. His mother arrives in the middle 
of his handball match. His face is smirched 
with grime and his paws are the paws of a 
playful pup. “Horrors, child. Don’t you 
ever wash yourself?” 

That is enough to make the camp di- 
rector swear off visitors for the rest of his 
season. The boy is upset for days. The 
group leader and the counselor are peevish 
whenever the boy is mentioned. After 
all their hard work and his codperation, to 
be treated as that woman treated them, 
ete. and ete. 

If you go a-visiting, put on your most 
gracious spirit. Remember to look be- 
yond the mechanics of the job to the in- 
tangible result. Find something that you 
like. Pay no attention to things that a 
duster can remove with a flick of a cloth, 
but study the spirit and intention of all 
that you see. 

When you talk over the visit with the 
teacher or the director, remark on the 
fine things you saw. Praise them mightily. 
And ask about the things that seem doubt- 
ful. Ask about them. Don’t tell the 
teacher or the director what you thought 
about them, because you may be wrong. 

Once a lady gave a teacher a fine long 
scolding for having little boys seated in 
the full sunshine doing nothing at all when 
the other children were in swimming, hav- 
ing a good time. When she drew her 
breath, he said: “But these children are 
the ones sent for rest and sunning. They 
have a physical defect that does not per- 
mit of their swimming just now. They are 
doing’ just what their physician ordered us 


to have them do. We hope that by fol- 
lowing their present program they will be 
able to swim next year.” 

Praise mightily what you see that is 
good and ask about the rest. Above all, 
don’t see too much of what is unessential 
to the job. 

Copyright, 1929 
Reprinted by permission 


MAKING EFFECTIVE 
OF ETHICS 
The following report of the Pennsyl- 
rania Section is compiled from sugges- 

tion received from the members, and at a 
meeting of the section held in Philadel- 
phia, January 11, 1929. The report was 
read by E. W. Sipple at the Atlantic City 
meeting. 

Unfortunately the recognition of virtue 
in, and the general approval of worth and 
wisdom of, an abstract code is not suffi- 
cient incentive to guard against frequent 
infringement. 

The Code of Ethics approved by our As- 
sociation offers an unquestionably sound 
moral guide, which if followed would tend 
to raise the profession of camping to a 
much higher plane. 

How to make this code more effective 
is indeed a big question and became the 
theme for discussion at the January meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Section. There 
follows a summary of the various views 
presented together with extracts and quo- 
tations from the papers submitted. Much 
that is good, but not necessarily pertinent 
to the subject under discussion, has been 
omitted. 

Mrs. Ryan, speaking first, suggested 
that, perhaps, the most important factor 
in making the C. D. A. code more effective 
lies in building up the membership of the 
Association. The larger the organization 
the greater the spirit of codperation and 
the more respected its mandates. 

Mrs. McIntire brought out the thought 
that we must bring the C. D. A. more in 
the public eye, make it more generally 
known. It will then mean more to its 
members and to others. It was also sug- 
gested that explanatory literature of the 
character and aims of the Association be 
widely distributed, particularly among 
families having children. Mrs. McIntire 
cited the medical profession as having de- 
veloped a code of ethics that might be 
emulated. Every physician affiliates with 
a medical society; why not every camp di- 
rector with the C. D. A.? An executive 
board for hearing infringements of the 
code was suggested but more of this later. 

Mr. Milo Light presents the following: 

“The Golden Rule should cover this 
topic and if every one would live the Code 
of Ethics it would become automatically 
effective. But it appears that the greatest 
deviation from the code is by those who 
are not connected with the Association, 
hence the first step should be to influence 
them toward membership.” 

Would a black list be advisable for 
camp directors, counselors, patrons, who 
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are delinquent and undesirable campers? 
Although taking it for granted that these 
groups would be small, it might be an aid 
to some of us and encourage others to 
‘arry out a portion of the code, thereby 
making the whole more effective. The 
fact of having a black list, although rarely 
used, might prove helpful. 

The individual who probably uninten- 

tionally oversteps or breaks the code could 
be helped in a similar way to that found in 
automobile clubs which give assistance in 
various ways as: lower insurance, guide 
posts and signs, legal advice, ete. The 
more aid an individual receives from any 
organization, the more that individual 
will strive to uphold the Code of Ethics 
of that particular organization, hence the 
more the C. D. A. will aid its members 
the harder they will strive to make the 
code effective and the more others will 
strive to join this worthy organization. 

Altruism is a strong factor and should 
prevail at all times. It is obvious that 
mutual interest will inspire codperation 
hence if these factors are honorably exe- 
cuted and sown as genuine seeds, there 
will be very little if any room for weeds 
and the Code of Ethies will thrive. 

Mr. Leonard Mason says: 

It is an excellent code as it stands, wait- 
ing to be lived up to by every camp di- 
rector. As to making the code more effee- 
tive, there are many aspects to consider 
and study. 

First, 1 would like to see all conscien- 
tious camp directors identified with the 
C. D. A., to get them to feel that they ean- 
not afford, from a professional standpoint, 
not to be identified with it. There is much 
to get and much to give in this relation- 
ship. Most of us are busy but none of us 
too busy to fulfil a real obligation to the 
upbuilding of this profession which has 
become so great a factor in our educational 
system. So let us hold out every proper in- 
ducement to our fellow-directors to join 
with us for the general good of all. Cer- 
tainly those groups of individuals who 
live up to a fine code of ethids have the 
growing confidence and respect of their 
fellow citizens. 





“‘Barco’’ No. 26 Superior 
Camp Tent 


Reinforced corners, ridge band, laced cor- 
ners, and many features for comfort and con- 
venience. 

Largest manufacturers and distributors of 
camp and tourists tents. Camp furniture, 
mattresses and canvas goods of every des- 
cription. 

BARNETT CANVAS GOODS CO., INC. 
Makers of Fine Tents 
131 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GAME OF HOMESTEADING 


By Mary JEFFRIES 
Four Winds, Oneas Island, Wash. 


“Janie Drew's claim. Keep off!!!” 


The exclamation points are numerous 
and very black, to indicate the vigor with 
which Jane will defend her claim against 
encroachments. 

The warning is printed quite crudely 
and with some incorrect spellings, on a 
piece of cardboard cut out of a laundry 
box. But three nails hold it fast to a thick 
stake and the stake is driven so firmly into 
the ground that the sign proclaims Jane a 
homesteader of resolution. 

If you look farther you will find the 
other three stakes marking off the ten or 
more square feet of ground that constitute 
Janie’s claim. You may even seen Janie 
herself in a blue middy with the sleeves 
rolled up, her face flushed and her hair 
tousled as she wields her spade or hatchet, 
or mayhap, by special dispensation, a life- 
SIZ@ aX. 

She is putting strenuous physical labor 
on this homestead of hers and when she 
has proved up on it these ten square feet 
will be to her the best loved spot in all the 
camp. It will be the one place in all the 
camp — perhaps in all the world — that 
she has made her own by dint of care and 
interest and real, hard work. 

She may have chosen to make a mari- 
gold bed, to lay a moss floor on the stage 
of the sylvan theater, to cut a new trail to 
the top of the highest hill, to make any 
one of a score of improvements that will 
create or lead to some beautiful place in 
camp. But whatever the nature of her 
homestead, Jane chose the place herself, 
hewed out the stakes, pounded them in, 
and nailed up the signs. Then she ran off 
as fast as she could to the land office to 
file her description. And woe betide the 
claim jumper who dares touch one corner 
of her territory! 

At Four Winds, Miss Ruth A. Brown’s 
salt water camp for girls on the San Juan 
Islands, Washington, homesteading is a 
favorite game. Early in the season each 
girl or group of girls stakes a claim. From 
among the counselors is chosen a commis- 
sioner of public lands who establishes an 


office and endeavors to keep all the home- 
steaders pleased and at peace. 

Sometimes she finds that a land office 
business deserves its reputation. The 
competition among the campers is keen 
and there is intense rivalry over the choice 
of homestead sites. Many a disputed 
claim must be granted according to the 
judgment of the land agent. 

Still the rivalry is a friendly one and 
the whole homesteading business is the 
greatest fun. Jane, for instance, with the 
spade and the coveted ax is having the 
time of her life. 

At home Jane lives in an apartment 
where at the touch of a button or a tap or 
some other contrivance for commanding 
instant service one may have ice water, a 
hot meal or a lift to the fifteenth floor. To 
school, to the dentist, or the dancing 
teacher Jane is conveyed by a big motor 
with an impressive name and chauffeur of 
corresponding dignity. 

Iceless refrigeration, fireless heat, ball 
bearings, balloon tires, and automatic 
what-nots are employed to free the daily 
life of Janie Drew from every jar and bump 
and inconvenience. Spades and axes con- 
tribute to this cushion-springed existence, 
but Jane never catches them at it. 

That may be why she has so much fun 
with these common tools. 

That, Miss Brown believes, is one 
reason why Jane sheuid be permitted to 
play the game of homesteading. Children, 
she has observed, are happiest doing real 
things. This may be Jane’s one chance at 
some of these bed-rock experiences of life. 

If she picks a bouquet from her own 
flower bed instead of telephoning the flor- 
ist for it, if instead of pressing the button 
for an elevator, she cuts her own trail up 
the hill from which she watches the stars, 
she has perhaps thus far removed herself 
from the world of artificiality. 

Have the psychologists finally agreed 
on the impossibility of this carry-over? 
Let them. We still believe that because 
of her ten square feet of homestead land, 
Jane Drew may grow up more genuine, 
may have more insight into reality, more 
appreciation for the “source of things.” 








NEW MEMBERS, C.D. A. 


Continued from June Issuc 


Caroline L. Eppstein 
Fresh Air Camp, Brighton, Mich. 
319 Crane Ave., Royal Oak, Mich. 
Augusta M. Harris 
Wasaquam, Platte Lake, Honor, Mich. 
111 Highland Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 
Mrs. Charles Harter 
Camp Songadeewin of Keewaydin 
Willoughby Lake, Vt. 
Hill School, Pottsdam, Pa. 


The picture on the front cover of this month’s issue is by courtesy of the Luther 


Gulick Camps. 


Mr. Albert Van. Pulling 
Camp Mishike, Mishike, Vilas Co., Wis. 
1701 Regent St., Madison, Wis. 
Mr. Aubrey Strauss 
Kamp Kewanee, La Plume, Pa. 
3805 Seminary Ave., Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. H. F. Traut 
Camp Baltimore (Girl Scout) 
Ann Arundel Co., Md., P.O. Pasadena, Md. 
801 N. Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 





THAT’S CAMP 


The following poem was written by 
Dorothy Stott for the Merry Wit, the 
paper published by Camp Merriwyn, 
Lake Plantagenet, Bemidgi, Minnesota. 


A smell of pine; a lovely view; 

The lap of water, sapphire blue; 

Hills green that hold their heads on high, 

And forests deep that hide the sky; 

Black swamps within whose dark, damp 
shroud 

Grow lady slippers, cool and proud. 

That’s camp. 


A woodtick here, a woodtick there; 

Cold rain that flattens any hair; 

A sunburned back; a freckled nose; 

A bloodsucker between one’s toes; 

A mouse that runs across the floor 

And brings forth screams from those next 
door. 

That’s camp. 


The shrieks and groans from coward lips 
Of those who hate their morning dips; 
The welcome swim that comes at three 
And leaves one feeling fresh and free; 

The never-weakening appetite 

That makes one eat from dawn till night 
That’s camp. 


The thrill of aiming a bow; 

Of riding in the big horse show; 

Of baking biscuits in a pan 

And trying to eat them if you can; 

Of work and play that never cease 

Till taps’ sound brings forth both rest and 
peace. 

That’s camp. 


But, best of all, the friendships sweet 

We form with all the pals we meet; 

The kind that always last for years 

And make us blue when parting nears; 
The friendly chat, the cheery smile — 
Those are the things we find worth while— 
That’s camp. 


‘But the glory of trees is more than their 
gifts 
*Tis a beautiful wonder of life that lifts, 
From a wrinkled seed in an earth-bound 
clod, 
A column, an arch in the temple of God, 
A pillar of power — a dome of delight, 
A shrine of song and a joy of sight; 
Their roots are the nurses of rivers in birth, 
Their leaves are alive with the breath 
of the earth; 
They shelter the swellings of man; and 
they bend 
O’er his grave with the look of a loving 
friend.” 


THE SWIM 
Exulting, with a far-dashing stroke, 
and drawing deep 
The long suspended breath, 
again I spurned 
The foam which broke around me, 
and pursued 
My track like a sea-bird. 
Lord Byron 
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UNIT LEADER AT ALOHA 


Her Priviteces, Duties, AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
(A letter written by the director, Mrs. E. L. Gulick, the Aloha Camps) 


A camp that has campers of more than 
a small group, say 30 or 40, must have its 
organization carefully thought out and 
working well, lest some campers be neg- 
lected or misunderstood or sidetracked in 
the handling of the large group. Accord- 
ingly at Aloha Camp with our enrollment 
of 120 girls, we have divided the group of 
girls and counselors into six units accord- 
ing to six camp locations. We have six 
excellent names — let’s know them more! 
With our very liberal allowance of coun- 
selors, this makes about thirty persons in 
ach group, though units may vary a 
little as to numbers. 

In assigning campers and counselors 
also to units, the administration takes 
great care to have the strength of each 
unit about equal as far as possible, so that 
the total of each unit might add up to the 
strength and ideals of a little camp. To 
illustrate, we like to have one or more well- 
trained woodcrafters, one or more song 
leaders among the girls — an equal num- 
ber of outstanding girls as far as possible 
in sports, swimming, tennis, paddling, 
ete. — old and new counselors and girls, 
older and younger in age. 

With a view to the best sort of vacation 
for our campers, we have eliminated all 
hard interceamp competition. We have 
among the units forms of rather sponta- 
neous and informal competition and emu- 
lation in certain lines. 

The duties and responsibilities of the 
unit leader are about as great as her 
leadership, character, and general intelli- 
gence and imagination can make them. 
She has the interests and duties of her own 
small group of counselors to study. She 
should see that the camp assignment of 
girls is working happily; if not, study it, 
see what might be done, and report any 
advisable change to Mrs. Gulick. She 
should see that her counselors are working 
happily and without friction in their camp 
job and among each other! That they are 
giving their best to the camp and getting 
the best from the life in camp. She should 
prevent a conscientious counselor from 
overdoing and worrying. She should come 
to Mrs. Matteson or to Mrs. Gulick and 
recommend a little outing and vacation 
for any counselor that might be a bit 
fagged or who in any way needed a respite 
from her girls or the routine of the life. 
A night and day at the Hive or a day and 
night of quiet on the hillside often is a 
great restorative of health, spirits, and 
enthusiasm. 

The unit leader has a weekly conference 
with her unit counselors to know all about 
the life of the unit, the successes and fail- 
ures of the girls, and is ready with many 
helpful suggestions for the different prob- 
lems presented. She also meets once a 
week with the other leaders and Mrs. 
Gulick or Mrs. Matteson. 

The unit leader’s interest in her twenty 
odd girls must be steady and sincere. 


She should come as often as she felt the 
need to find out more about the problems 
of each girl through Mrs. Gulick’s office. 
She should be wise in bringing out the best 
in each girl and in rousing the girls to their 
best unit or community life. If she is 
young enough in mind to be full of en- 
thusiasm and loves and believes in girls, 
she can probably draw out the best in the 
girls, not by constantly having her unit 
hustling, but by creating in them ideals of 
the best use of the leisure the long summer 
vacation offers each member of her group. 
Respect your girls’ own personality but 
don’t be afraid to show her a still better 
way. Allow self-expression by your girls 
if advisable, but don’t let it become “ self- 
explosion.” Practice the art of letting 
them think they are “doing it.” Let them 
suggest ideals for the unit life and the 
unit leader stress the best one that they 
may suggest. 

I shall leave all details to you, but am 
giving you the general plan, with liberty 
for you to work out these plans and make 
improvements. One detail I will mention. 
Sundays in camp we go out by units to 
our evening meal. It has been our custom 
to have each unit have its own particular 
place near their own quarters and to build 
a good fireplace, possibly two, and also to 
build a shelf and even possibly some sort 
of rustic table when desired. The place 
should be settled and all plans completed 
before the first Sunday. There could be 
very pleasant competition in building fire- 
places and establishing unit conference 
headquarters. Sunday evenings, after the 
supper is over and everything neatly 
cleaned up, it is the natural and usual 
time to talk over with the whole unit what 
it as a group would like to stand for at 
vamp. There is often a chance to read a 
short, beautiful story, such as “The Per- 
fect Tribute,” “Three Things,” ‘The 
Master of the Inn,” or a lovely poem such 
as Van Dyke’s “God of the Open Air.” 
I am anxious that with skill and no appar- 
ent forcing, more should be done in this 
line than ever has been done by units so 
far. I shall be delighted to lend books 
to you unit leaders for such purposes on 
Saturdays from my cottage. Take time 
to read unit reports. They will give many 
suggestions. But I am hoping many 
bright, new, valuable ideas will be evolved 
this year by your leaders. 

Remember the weekly letters home, the 
matter of neatness and order, the quiet, 
gentle voice, the full hours of rest (sleep 
if possible at quiet hour), good cheer and 
kindliness, always, and remember that 
courtesy demands promptness and punc- 
tuality — all this to be gained chiefly by 
example and constant encouragement of 
the girls — not by preachment. 

Wishing you great success in this build- 
ing task — building of character. 

Your fellow-worker 
Moruer GULICK 





GOOFY GOLF 


At Camp Ohiyesa, conducted by the 
Detroit Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, is demonstrated a practical applica- 
tion of the creative imagination to the 
popular game of golf. Number ten cans 
(gallon size) are used for holesand markers. 
A tin ean is sunk in the ground for a hole 
and another tin can painted white and 
numbered with black or red numerals, 
mounted on a stick, shows the location of 
the holes. A tennis ball is used as a golf 
ball and regular golf sticks are used for 
putting. There are nine holes in the course. 

The laying out of the course, the paint- 
ing and placing of the “holes” and 
markers, the formulation of playing rules 
and scoring is an excellent project for 
older campers. The fun of driving the 
ball from hole to hole over a course which 
the campers themselves have constructed, 
is worth all the labor expended in creating 
the course. 

The educational value of “goofy golf” 
is that of demonstrating how a good time 
may be had without expensive equipment 
or a million dollar club house and _ golf 
course. Get your campers to lay out a 
“goofy golf” course. 

Reprinted from Vol. XI 


Library on Camping 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMPS MAKE 
LIFE CUSTOMERS FOR STATE 
OF MAINE 
‘Parents are recognizing the value of 
giving their sons and daughters eight or 
nine weeks of life in the open, a training 
that builds up a strong body and active 
mind and that teaches an appreciation of 
God’s miracles as revealed in nature’s 
grandeur,” said L. G. Treadway, presi- 
dent of the New England Hotel Associa- 
tion at the College Economic Conference, 
held in Augusta, Maine, March 9. **’Thou- 
sands of boys and girls,” continued Mr. 
Treadway, “are destined to spend eleven- 
twelfths of their lives in the shut-in exist- 
ence of city dwellers. Give them as many 
summers as possible in these wonderful 
camps; give them an opportunity to glory 
in nature, to live clean and to think 
straight. Later, when they reach matu- 
rity, the memories of these happy summers 

in Maine will lure them back. 

“Thus you have made life customers of 
these boys and girls, who were only tran- 
sient customers in their youth.” 

** Maine has2,500 lakes, more than 5,000 
rivers and small streams and a tidal line of 
2,400 miles. The state may well be called 
the playground of America as it offers 
every form of health giving to the people.” 


INFORMATION WANTED 

Can any reader supply Camping with 
the complete addresses of the following, 
on which it has incomplete information: 
Luthera Seymour 

18404 Dixie Highway 
Charles C. Kelley 

287 Hickory Street 
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CURRICULA OF A COURSE IN 
CAMP MANAGEMENT FOR 
DIRECTORS 


( ontinued from page 10 


course, should be conducted on a method- 
ically sound business basis. 
12. The purchase of camp supplies 

A phase of organization too complicated 
and comprehensive to justify detailed con- 
sideration here. 
13. Discipline 

Necessary in some guise or other in all 
camps; of paramount interest in many. 
The framework and details vary with the 
personality and policy of the director; 
with the local environment; with the num- 
ber of campers enrolled; with the equip- 
ment available; with the efficiency and 
loyalty of the counselor staff, ete. 


Special Phases and Problems of Camp 
Management of Insistent Interest to Di- 
rectors 

1. Cliques and factions 

(1) Conditions in camp life that beget 
and maintain them. 

(2) Their unqualified and diversified 
harmfulness. 

(3) Means of eradication. 

2. Physical examinations 

(1) Should be held at end of season as 
well as at beginning so as to note progress 
or decline. 

2) All data should be carefully re- 
corded. 

3) Heart action should be tested by a 
physician. 

(4) Medical blank signed by the family 
physician showing general state of cam- 
per’s health should be filed with the direc- 
tor immediately before opening of camp 
season. 

3. Homesickness 

A distressing problem for the first few 
days of the camp season and for occasion- 
ally rainy Sundays and patches of inclem- 
ent weather. Its handling must vary with 
the personality and policy of the director 
and with the individual temperament in- 
volved. 

t. Water hazards 

(1) Due to heart failure when swim- 
ming or diving. 

(2) The result of storms overturning 
boats. 

(3) Liability to accident when campers, 
against regulations, go swimming unchap- 
eroned and in untested waters. 

(4) The consequence of swimming and 
canoe races of too strenuous a nature. 

(5) The specific effect of spending too 
much time in cold water. 

5. Overstrain 

1) Generally due to defective program 
or policy. 

2) Sometimes the result of no medical 
examination, or a faulty one, through ig- 
norance of some organic trouble the cam- 
per unwittingly going to excess. 

(3) Occasionally the heritage of some 
high-spirited camper who refuses to heed 
counsel and brooks no restraint. 
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6. Overweight and underweight campers 

The conditions in every case may be 
bettered, in many removed by (1) regular 
daily exercise in moderation; (2) heeding 
the advice of dietitian at the diet table; 
(3) refusaltoeat between meals; (4) plenty 
of refreshing sleep. 

7. Intercamp visitation 

(1) Determination of policy allowing or 
forbidding such. 

(2) If allowed, the expediency of writ- 
ing finality on the conditions defining the 
extent of privilege. 

8. Curiosity-led tourists 

Such visitors nearly always fall in the 
category of “public nuisance.” Some- 
times their coming is embarrassing, even 
compromising to camper or counselor. No 
panacea can be recommended. 

9. Parental visitation 

(1) Should they be allowed to come to 
camp at will? 

(2) If not, on what days may they be 
welcomed? 

(3) Is it expedient for the camp to 
furnish them board? 

(4) Is it wise for the camp management 
to furnish and maintain quarters for par- 
ents near the camp? 

10. The director as a camp factotum 

(1) Such a procedure is undignified. 

(2) Wastes time and energy that should 
be used to better camp advantage. 

(3) As a policy is unpardonable. The 
director who will not or cannot avoid it 
should resign “pronto.” The efficient 
leader plans, but jeaves the execution of 
details to others. 


LIST OF PLAYS AND SKETCHES 
FOR CAMP USE 

* Wild Nell of the Plains.” (Farce) 

“The Rosenfelt Float,” Mrs. David <A. 
Wilcox, 46 Bartlett Ave., Arlington, 
Mass. (Farce) 

“A Night At the Inn,” Lord Dunsany. 
(Tragedy) 

“The Missing Silk Hat,’ Lord Dunsany. 
(Comedy) 

“The Crimson Cocoanut.” (Comedy) 

* Pierre Patelin.” (Comedy) 

“The Six Who Passed While the Lentils 
Boiled.” (Comedy) 

* Robin Hood. (Comedy) 


. 


Peggy and the Pirate.” 


(Operetta) 

* A Pair of Lunatics.” (Comedy) 

“Mock League of Nations Assembly.” 
(League of Nat ons, Non-Partisan As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass.) 

“The Rivals.” (Comedy) 

*'The Queen (or Knave) of Hearts,” based 
on Alice in Wonderland. (Comedy) 

“Hiawatha.” (Pageant) 

“The Shooting of Dan McGrew,” illus- 
trated by Living Characters. (Reading) 

“The Cannibal Love Affair.” (Shadow 

Picture) 





ST. NICHOLAS 
MAGAZINE 


Established 1873 





Reaches young people between the | 
ages of 10 and 18 interested in high- 
class camps and schools. 


Rates and full information gladly 
furnished on request. 


LILLIAN C. MATLAW 
St. Nicholas School and Camp Service 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City | 








THE 
L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
“Known wherever there are schools 
and colleges” 

Leading manufacturers of 


MEDALS 
CUPS TROPHIES 
MEDALLIONS PLAQUES 
BADGES 


A post card will bring a copy of our 
‘*Book of Trophies” 











_CMaA-WA-NA-SA—— 


for the problem or difficult child 





Offers to CAMP DIRECTORS the logical solution 
to the perplexing problem of the proper placement 
of the misfit child. 


Special program of supervised outdoor activities 
and handcrafts for the psychologically unadjusted 
or socially undeveloped boy or girl. Management, 
HEDLEY — The “Individual” School. Restricted 
enrollment. Season, July 1 to September 15. 


DIRECTORS 
J. R. Hedley, M.D. 
Miss E. M. Hedley, B.A. 


Literature and rates on application 


HEDLEY, BOX D, GLENSIDE, PA. 




















’ 
Harper S Bazar 
63rd Year 


Kenneth N. Chambers 
Director 


Harper’s Bazar Educational Department 
572 Madison Avenue at 56th St., New York 








“The Lighthouse Keeper.” (Farce, Pan- 
tomime ) 
“Glory of the Morning,” Leonard. (Indian 
Play) 
“Pictures in the Fire.” 
Compiled by Walter H. Sears, Camp 
Wyanoke. 
Unless otherwise designated, these plays 
may be obtained from Walter H. Baker 
Co., Boston. 








